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High-quality early care and education are critical to our Nation’s economic growth and economic security. Early care 
and education give young children a strong start in life, and access to affordable, high-quality care benefits families, 
businesses, and the overall economy. Access to care is an important determinant of parental employment, and women’s 
labor force participation is particularly sensitive to access to child care.’ For example, states and cities that introduced 
Universal Pre-K experienced higher employment rates among mothers of young children, more labor force growth, and 
larger increases in new business applications and the number of establishments compared to places that did not.’ 


Parents make up a meaningful share of all workers, comprising 31.3% of all employees in 2023 with 13.0% being 
parents of children under age 6. Mothers in 75.3% of families with minor children are employed outside the 

home, including 70.8% of families with a child under age six.* Working parents are especially likely to rely on paid 
professional caregivers like child care workers and preschool teachers, alongside informal care from friends and other 
family members, many of whom are also paid for providing care.° 


e There were at least 13.6 million parents who relied on paid caregivers to care for their children while they 
worked, attended school, or were otherwise unavailable in 2022, the last year with available data.® 


e Paid child care providers directly enable working parents’ employment, and in 2022 child care workers’ labor 
supported more than $804 billion in earnings for working parents.’ 


When child care becomes inaccessible, labor force participation drops, with mothers experiencing the most negative 
effects.® Given the high percentage of mothers who work outside the home, lack of access to reliable child care can 
have serious consequences for families’ economic security and can hamper economic stability and growth. 


If every working parent who relies on child care to stay employed lost that support, the loss to gross domestic 
product (GDP) could total as much as $2.1 trillion with women’s labor force participation decreasing by 9.3 
percentage points.° 


Valuing and Funding Child Care 


To make child care available to the working families who need it, there must be a stable, qualified workforce ready 
and able to provide that care. This means ensuring that care jobs are good jobs. At present, child care workers are 
among the lowest paid across all sectors of the economy and are less likely to have access to workplace benefits like 
health insurance, paid leave, or retirement plans.*° Child care workers have experienced recent wage gains, in part due 
to Child Care Stabilization Funds included in the American Rescue Plan, and median hourly pay increased by 10.4% 
from 2021 to 2023." But hourly wages remain low at just $14.60 on average, which is less per hour than the pay of 
94.4% of all workers in the United States. Employers in the child care sector often struggle to raise wages, even when 
they would like to do so. The care industry’s main expense is typically labor, but increasing productivity is not usually 
possible, since it is often neither safe nor feasible for child care providers to increase the number of children they care 
for. Profit margins are slim and prices for child care already exceed what most families can easily afford, making it 
difficult for providers to increase prices in order to raise wages. 


Paid care is invaluable to families and the economy, and public investments in care should match its worth. The 
United States takes a market-based approach to child care, meaning that families pay for the majority of care for non- 
school-aged children. In contrast, most advanced economies devote more public funding to early care and education. 
The difference in public funding is reflected in women’s labor force participation, which is lower in the United States 
than in most other comparable economies.” 
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The Biden-Harris Administration has made historic investments in early childhood education and care, including $24 
billion in American Rescue Plan Child Care Stabilization Funds, which initial analysis estimated to have led to the 
labor force participation of nearly 325,000 mothers of young children and added $26 billion in earnings by slowing 
child care price growth for families while stabilizing employment for child care workers and increasing their wages.”* 
The Administration also awarded $15 billion in one-time American Rescue Plan funding for the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant, which, along with Child Care Stabilization Funds, allowed states to create over 385,000 
new child care slots, increase workforce compensation for more than 710,000 child care workers, and lower child care 
costs for the parents of more than 1 million children.“ President Biden and Vice President Harris have also worked 
with Congress to secure a nearly 50% increase in annual Child Care and Development Block Grant program funding 
since 2021. And, recognizing that more public investments are needed, the President’s FY2025 budget proposes $600 
billion in investments to expand access to affordable child care and early learning.*® The proposal would guarantee 
child care from birth until kindergarten for families with incomes up of to $200,000 per year at no more than $10 per 
day for most families and free for the lowest income families, helping 16 million children. 


Recognizing and valuing care as infrastructure and the vital labor of child care workers will benefit the U.S. economy 
and support future economic growth. 
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